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In Memoriam: 
Helen Meyers Tate 


Helen Meyers Tate, a member of the 
Germantown church and an eager partici- 
pant in denominational activities, died on 
October 23 at her home in Mt. Airy, Pa. 
Those who read these columns will re- 
member many fine bits of poetry that have 
come from her pen and all those whose 
privilege it was to know her will never 
forget the radiance of her personality, 
the spontaneity of her friendliness, the wis- 
dom of her counsel. Through a long and 
disheartening illness never did her courage 
falter nor her vision of a Divine Guiding 
Spirit grow dim. 

She captures this faith in the following 
lines of a sonnet called ‘‘Wonder’’: 


My wondering heart asks why I ever cease 
For one short moment to inhale the breath 
Of living wonder that from birth to death 
Is native to our being; it brings peace 
Ineffable, that tramples out the fear 

Of voids of mystery from whence we came, 
And gives to fields of death 

The star-sown name of Immortality. 


Young People 
Assay Religion 


Three members of the Young People’s 
Religious Union recently participated in 
a special youth conference and broadcast 
sponsored by McCall’s Magazine. Called 
together by Miss Toni Taylor, associate 
editor, Rachel Thorpe, member of the 
Unitarian Youth Commission, and Alex- 
ander Karanikas, executive secretary of 
the Massachusetts Youth Council, were 
among the twenty-eight Boston youth who 
met with Archibald MacLeish at the Ritz- 
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Carlton to discuss ‘‘Religion in Democ- 
racy.” 

The results of the conference, written 

in MacLeish’s concise and pithy style, are 
found in the November issue of the maga- 
zine. With them are the photos of all the 
participants. Miss Thorpe is character- 
ized as “a twenty-two-year-old girl as 
pretty as a picture of Priscilla Alden who 
was going to marry a Unitarian minister 
and start a new Unitarian church out in 
the block-house country in Indiana,” 
while Mr. Karanikas was “a Greek boy 
from Harvard whose father had been a 
shepherd on Mount Olympus and whose 
schoolmates in New Hampshire had 
laughed him into a mystical religion of his 
own.” 
“Youth Questions the Headlines’ was 
the title of the program broadcast over the 
NBC Blue Network last October 238. 
Boston was the place chosen to start a 
four-week series, the purpose of which 
was to reveal the impact war propaganda 
was having on the minds of young people. 
Alexander Karanikas again took part, 
along with Silas Bacon, field secretary of 
the Greater Boston Federation of the 
Vink. Us 


Peabody Celebrates 
Church Restoration 


Three hundred parishioners and friends 
of the First Unitarian Church in Peabody, 
Mass., attended a service in recognition 
of the restoration of the exterior of the 
building to the traditional New England 
white meetinghouse on Sunday afternoon, 
November 19. Dr. Howard Charles 
Gale delivered the address, “The Tradi- 
tion and Obligation of the New England 
Meetinghouse.”’ Participating in the ser- 
vice were Rev. Frank B. Crandall of the 
Second Church, Salem, Mass., and Rev. 
Bradford E. Gale of the First Church, 
Salem. W. Forbes Robertson represented 
the American Unitarian Association. Mrs. 
Doris White Whitney, a, noted ’cellist, 
gave a recital, and the choir, under the di- 
rection of Fred M. Phillips, presented a 
musical program with Ida A. Bushby at 
the organ. 

Historically, the church is closely af- 
filiated with the founders of the city of 
Peabody, for in 1825 Gideon Foster, Oliver 
Saunders, Andrew Torr, Benjamin Wheeler, 
O. C. Felton, Nathaniel Putnam, John 
Endicott, Abner Sanger, and Benjamin 
Goodridge among others made plans for 
building a Unitarian church which is said 
to be one of the first in New England es- 
tablished for this purpose. Sanger and 
Goodridge agreed to build the cellar of the 
church provided they could store hides in 
it for a period of ten years. The handsome 
Aaron Willard clock in the auditorium was 
presented to the church by Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, the grandfather of the governor, 
and Benjamin Merrill, who were at the 
time two prominent Salem lawyers. 


Forthcoming Events 


December 8: Town and Gown Club Dance, 
Brattle Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

December 8: Metropolitan Federation 
Y.-P. R. U., Camp Brady Reunion, New 
York. 

December 9: Connecticut Valley Student 
Conference, Greenfield, Mass. 

December 11: 3.30 p.m. Boston Associa- 
tion of Ministers meets with Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass. Speaker, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, “Too Many 
Trons.”’ 

December 12: Metropolitan Federation 
Y. P. R. U., Keymen’s Meeting, New 
York City. 

December 18: 10.80 a. m. to 4.30 p. m. 
Sale at Edward Everett Hale Chapel, 
First Church in Boston. 

December 14: 8 p. m., Evening Alliance 
of Greater Boston. In Arlington Street 
Church parish house, Pageant of the 
Nativity. Visitors welcome. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 
kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. Wm. A. Vrooman, 
11.30 a. m., Station WKBO. 

Lancaster, Pa., Rev. Harvey Swanson, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WGAL. 

Madison, Wis., ‘“‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo~ 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

Memphis, Tenn., “Young Memphis 
Speaks,’’ Rev. Robert W. Jones, master of 
ceremonies, Wednesday, 6.30 p. m., Sta- 
tion WHBQ 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash.,. Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Topeka, Kan., Dr. C. G. McCallister, 
Friday, 6.45 p. m., Station WIBW, 580 
kilocycles. 


Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. 
O’Brian, Tuesday, 10 a. m., Station 
WILM. 


Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Sunday, 1la.m., Station WTAG, 
580 kilocycles. 
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Could Hoover Stop the War? 


A WEEK OR SO AGO Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
publicly named Herbert Hoover as the one man best 
fitted for the job of coordinating and guiding the work 
of all the American relief agencies. But last week an 
even more significant job was suggested for Mr. 
Hoover. A Methodist layman of Quaker ancestry, 
Dr. Denton G. Nutter of Newton Center, Mass., prac- 
ticing physician and Harvard graduate, wrote a letter 
to Zions Herald nominating Mr. Hoover for the 
great yet delicate task of bringing together the ad- 
versaries in the European war. At first hearing the 
idea may appear fantastic. But the writer of the letter 
easily demonstrates that one aspect of the proposal 
is not fantastic but happy, to wit the choice of the 
man. We quote from Zions Herald of November 29: 


If in this country there could be found a private 
citizen whose every act toward Europe had been one of 
humanitarian assistance and who had helped to salvage 
much from the wreck of 1918; a man recognized as one of 
this country’s leading neutrals; an American for whom 
Europe from the Arctic Circle to the Mediterranean, 
especially Germany and Russia, had the deepest respect; 
a leader who from the privacy of his own study could 
tomorrow call by telephone any or all of the heads of 
the combatant countries and get a respectful hearing, 
could we not hope through him to halt the headlong 
dash to ruin? Suppose, moreover, we were able to dis- 
cover a man who met all the foregoing qualifications 
and in addition had enjoyed the prestige that comes 
from having served one’s country in the highest office 
within the gift of one’s fellow citizens, and who while in 
that position had scaled down war debts and finally 
called a moratorium; and just suppose, in addition to all 
this background we were to discover that he belonged 
to a religious sect known the world over for its pacific 
convictions, the Quakers—should we not be inclined to 
say that in such a personality we had found the only 
possible answer to the perplexing problem of negotiating 
world peace? Mr. Editor, there is just such a man living 
in America. His name is Herbert Hoover. 

Whether or not we agree with Mr. Hoover’s po- 
litical creed is of no consequence in this connection, for 
he has been so conclusively removed from the field of 
national politics as to be free from all ambition. It is in- 
conceivable that either Europe or the world in general 
could imagine that this former President would have a 
single political end to serve... . 


The other aspect of this proposal, whether any 
human being could end what is really a new phase of 
the never really ended world war, is not susceptible of 
so decisively affirmative an answer. But following a 
lecture before the men’s club of the Newton Center 
Methodist church by Howard P. Davis, a commenta- 
tor on current events, a resolution signed by almost 
300 members was adopted urging that Mr. Hoover 


be drafted for this job. That resolution—quoted in 
Dr. Nutter’s letter—was similar in tenor to a number 
signed in churches and public meetings in New Eng- 
land, New York, and elsewhere. Multiply those acts 
by similar action on the part of religious, pacifist and 
even business groups throughout the country, and the 
voice of Mr. Hoover asking for peace would be not 
only his voice but the nation’s voice. 

Certainly Zions Herald has enough faith in this 
idea to give it enthusiastic editorial endorsement. It 
foresees within a fortnight a thousand Methodist 
churches putting their weight behind this demand. 


_ It suggests that individuals bombard Mr. Hoover at 


his home in Stanford University, California, with post 
cards urging him to initiate, on his own responsibility 
so to speak but at the same time with their backing 
and in their name, whatever steps he deems best as a 
beginning to the end that the European madness 
cease and that the European rulers meet around a 
common council table. 

Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach has already written on the 
proposal in “Religion Today,’ his department in 
The Boston Transcript, being the first writer to bring 
it before the attention of readers of the daily press. 
Other editorial writers will undoubtedly follow his 
lead. 


Another War Breaks Out 


CAUGHT UNPREPARED, without even a standard 
to unfurl to the breeze—to get picturesquely riddled 
with bullets—without a gas mask on the premises, 
The Christian Register is at war. 

Almost, we might say, at war with Great Britain. 
Actually, however, at war only with one section of 
Great Britain—and so far our scouts have not been 
able to tell how far that section extends. It may in- 
volve the whole treasury department of the British 
realm, or only the money order department of the post 
office, or the first attack on us may have been by a 
more or less unauthorized patrol—in the manner of 
the Japanese. 

But the simple fact of the matter is that one of 
the above-mentioned forces has declared what seems 
to be a financial blockade against us. A British sub- 
scriber wished to renew his subscription and for that 
purpose bought a money order for thirteen shillings. 

But that purpose, apparently, was not a purpose 
that could be tolerated by his Britannic Majesty’s Con- 
troller of the Money Order Branch. And so our sub- 
scriber receives a letter, a form letter, over his signa- 
ture—a very unpalatable letter even if its signer did 
bear the on-this-side-of-the-water honored name of 
Cornish—and this letter informs him that “The Post- 
master-General regrets that the purpose for which you 
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obtained a money order . . . payable in the U.S. A. 
is not one for which it is permissible under present 
conditions to use the Post Office Money Order ser- 
VIGO. i. aes 

Our subscriber, we are glad to say, has enlisted 
on our side of this financial war. He thinks, indeed, 
that the enemy is not very formidable, believing as he 
does that we are not really fighting the Postmaster 
General but that the declaration of war is just “a 
bright product of the genius of some bureaucratic 
understrapper.” 

Meanwhile we have perfected our plan of cam- 
paign. It is a combination of primitive Christian 
nonresistance and Mephistophelian cunning: we are 
sending The Christian Register to our subscriber but 
on credit! 

The Trojan runs second when he competes with 
us. 


Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
and Browder 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND SPEECH being 
deemed by Unitarians to be of the very essence of both 
religious and democratically social life, we were sorry 
to learn that Harvard and Princeton had denied to Earl 
Browder the opportunity to speak to students on their 
college premises—or should we say, had denied to 
their students the right to hear Earl Browder address 
them? 

Perhaps, we thought, the real reason was not 
that Browder was under indictment for a passport ir- 
regularity, for after all many people have been in- 
dicted and later declared to be innocent, and indeed, 
under American law we are asked to assume that a 
man is innocent until he is proved to be guilty. Pos- 
sibly the real reason was not that Browder had, as he 
admits, used a pseudonym on a passport, but that 
Harvard and Princeton had discovered that he was 
actually a foreigner who could not talk grammatical 
English, so that permitting their students to hear him 
speak would be poisoning their wells of English 
made pure and undefiled by the efforts of their English 
instructors. 

But just then an unknown enemy wishing, 
doubtless, to embroil us with Martin Dies, mailed us a 
communist leaflet containing an address by Earl 
Browder from which it appears—for we did gingerly 
open it and scan a page or. two—that he is an American 
of many generations, the son of men who helped to 
make this country, and that he uses unusually good 
English. 

That ruined our hypothesis and made it look as if 
both Harvard and Princeton believe in only a limited 
right of free speech. Well, in a sense, we all recognize 
that the right of free speech, like any right, is hedged 
by certain limitations and entails certain responsi- 
bilities. But we know what those are and we know 
that the advocacy of any political or economic plat- 
form, especially before audiences which have invited 
the advocates to address them, is a fundamental 
American right. Not only do we know that, but 
Unitarians lay especial stress on it. So does President 
Charles Seymour of Yale who announced a few days in 
advance of the event that his administration made no 
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objection when the undergraduates of Yale informed 
the administration that they were inviting Mr. 
Browder to speak under the auspices of the Yale 
Peace Council. When New York Times reporters 
asked President Seymour to comment on his position 
he answered in “a single sentence” and it was: 

“The reasons for our refusal to interfere with the 
undergraduates’ invitation are to be found in my in- 
augural address and matriculation sermon.” 

And in two addresses he had made such points 
as these: 


“‘We may look across the seas and take warning. 
The Yale atmosphere must be so completely impreg- 
nated with the sense of freedom that our students going 
from here will serve naturally and universally as its 
apostles. 

“Every student at Yale should be impressed with 
the conviction that only through the spread of the lib- 
eral attitude in life can the nation find protection from 
an obscurantist reaction on the one hand or a blind revo- 
lution on the other. 

“We seek the truth and will endure the conse- 
quences. Unless the spirit of complete freedom prevail 
among students and teachers, freedom from external 
influence and internal pressure, we commit the unfor- 
givable sin against the first of educational principles. 

“Let us not deceive ourselves. It is not so difficult 
to achieve intellectual freedom in those fields of study 
that are somewhat remote from the prejudices and pas- 
sions of daily life. But in the fields that touch our 
social, political and economic relationships the prin- 
ciple is much easier to enunciate than to maintain.” 

In his matriculation address on October 2, Dr. 
Seymour called upon the university to “be certain that 
in our abhorrence of the dictators’ mastery of the mind 
and conscience abroad we do not impose an unofficial 
censorship at home.” 


Intelligent alumni of Harvard and Princeton must 
be feeling rather put out by this interscholastic com- 
petition in sportsmanship in which their colleges have 
sustained such a signal defeat. We extend to them 
our sympathies. Perhaps if they protest enough they 
will have better luck when the next match is played. 


‘The Future of the Register 


A Statement by the American Unitarian Association 


SINCE THE ANNOUNCEMENT in The Christian 
Register of November 2 that the American Unitarian 
Association had assumed responsibility for the pub- 
lication of The Register there has been a great deal of 
discussion, both in the columns of the paper and else- 
where, over its future and its character. The two focal 
points of the discussion have been: (1) the importance 
of continuing The Register as a free journal of opinion; 
and (2) the necessity that it function as a more in- 
clusive organ of denominational news. 

Intending to maintain both of these elements, 
the department of promotion and publications of the 
American Unitarian Association announces the fol- 
lowing plans for the conduct of The Christian Register, 
to go into effect January 1, 1940: 

1. Llewellyn Jones will continue as editor. 

2. The subscription price will be $1.50 a year with 
the following special rates: 


a. Hvery Member Plan: 

If every family in any parish subscribes, Registers 
will be mailed individually but billed through the 
church treasurer at $1 per annual subscription, less a 
10 percent premium to the church. 

b. Church Officers’ Plan: 

If at least fifteen subscriptions go to the officers 
and church school teachers of a parish, Registers will 
be mailed separately but billed through the church 
treasurer at $1 per subscription. 

c. Lnbrary Sponsors: 

$12 for ten subscriptions to public and college 
libraries. 

d. Sustaining Subscribers: 

$5 per year. 

3. The Register will be issued semi-monthly. 

4. The news sections will be under the supervision 
of a special board of editors whose function will be 
to ensure a more prompt and adequate coverage of 
events, projects, and ideas of special interest to the 
fellowship. 

5. Four more pages will be added to each issue. 


Among the news features will be regional news sec- _ 


tions; religious-education features; “Liberal Religion 
Around the World’; ‘The Sermon of the Month’; 
“Who Are These Unitarians?”’ (featuring stories of 
living Unitarians); a ‘‘Presidents’ Page” and a ‘‘Mod- 
erator’s Column,” which will be channels of comment 
and stimulation from our leaders. In particular, the 
“Moderator’s Column” will bring us regularly the 


point of view of a layman who is likely to be in a fore- 
most position from which to see the whole stage of 
our national life. 

We believe that the reduction in price coupled 
with the announcement that Mr. Jones will continue 
to edit The Register will rally substantially increased 
support to the paper. 

Mr. Jones will continue to write the editorials and 
will also be responsible for the feature articles and for 
the book review pages. The Family Circle, of course, 
will be retained. 

The change from weekly to fortnightly publica- 
tion and the willingness of the editor to experiment on 
a less than full-time basis are postulated upon the 
willingness of the denomination generously and widely 
to support the paper. Its publication with the features 
just outlined is guaranteed by the American Uni- 
tarian Association until next May. At that time the 
fellowship will have the opportunity to express itself 
regarding the new policy. But unless the fellowship 
backs its demands for a free journal of opinion and an 
adequate journal of news by greatly increased sup- 
port, the Association cannot guarantee to continue to 
publish the type of paper which “is apparently 
desired. 

Enclosed with this issue is a subscription blank. 
Hand it toafriend. Termination dates of all subscrip- 
tions made since September at the old rates will be 
advanced in proportion to their unexpired terms. 

E. M.B. 


Federal Union—A Chance and a Test 


The author, who is a graduate of the University of 
Prague, is now a graduate student in the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School, Cambridge, Mass. 


CLARENCE STREIT’S “Union Now”’ with its pro- 
posal of a federal union of fifteen leading states and a 
promise of its future growth into a world union, is 
arousing hopes all over the world. People in Central 
Europe—in Hitler-impoverished Germany, in occupied 
Czechoslovakia, in devastated Poland—are looking to 
the leading democracies of the world with a feeling of 
relief. For is not the growth of the federal union move- 
ment evidence of a widespread feeling of the need for 
international brotherhood and cooperation? Is it 
not a realization that the old methods of national 
sovereignty, hatred and egoism are no longer capable 
of keeping the world even in a tolerable state of safety? 
More and more people are beginning to think in wider 
terms than just those of their particular countries. 
More and more of them are beginning to realize that 
we all are responsible for each other and they are try- 
ing plan after plan in order to find the best methods to 
translate this new feeling into action. 

It is difficult in such a time to pass judgment 
upon any of the many particular plans which are 
bound to come up. They all will have to be judged, 
as Mr. Streit’s, in terms of the real problems and the 
real needs of mankind today. Only against the back- 
ground of the real peace problems of today can we 
judge whether Mr. Streit’s “Union Now” and the 
movement which has arisen from it constitute a real 
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contribution toward the solution rather than the avoid- 
ance of these problems. 

What are the main peace problems of today? 
(There will be no ready-made answer to them, but it 
may be useful to have them down on paper and to 
check against them the theoretical and practical help 
which “Union Now’”’ is rendering toward their solu- 
tion.) 

The first problem, it seems to me, is the appalling 
poverty of the nations of Central Europe, of Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia and also, compared 
with American standards, of Germany, Austria, and 
Czechoslovakia. What will Mr. Streit’s plan do to 
help these nations to find enough bread and work for 
their citizens? How will it help to find for them that 
minimum of social security without which in the long 
run democratic institutions can hardly be maintained? 
In Mr. Streit’s book it appears that these nations, 
whose plight is a present one, are to be left out of the 
proposed union, at least for the time being, and ap- 
parently left to their own devices. 

In connection with this, there appears the ques- 
tion of harbors, ships, and raw materials. The Polish 
republic went to war in order to defend its access to 
the sea through the harbors of Danzig and Gdynia, 
so convinced were they that being land-locked meant 
economic impoverishment and political subjection. In 
a similar way the striving of the kingdom of Serbia 
for an independent access to the sea was one of the 
roots of the Balkan wars of 1912-13 and of the first 
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World War. But a glance at a map of Mr. Streit’s 
federal union shows that it is there proposed to or- 
ganize the states of Europe’s Atlantic seaboard into a 
political entity separate from the land-locked nations 
of the rest of the European continent, dependent for 
their harbors and especially for their shipping and 
access to the world’s raw materials upon the good will 
and the possibly changing decisions of the electorate 
of Mr. Streit’s union. Mr. Streit’s book contains an 
estimate of the raw material holdings of his fifteen 
prospective member states which would give the future 
union a powerful monopoly position against the rest 
of the world. 

Mr. Streit’s own book tends to strengthen these 
misgivings. He is constantly quoting the precedent 
of the United States, but it seems to be widely under- 
stood that the United States founded their union to 
help themselves rather than to help the world. It 
might be of interest to the students of history to ask 
why, for instance, Canada has not found it is to her 
advantage to join, in spite of the express legal provision 
made for her entrance. The American union grew 
through settlement and conquest and purchase. It 
did not, in the main, grow through the voluntary access 
of other nations. A voluntary admission of members 
of other nations to the benefits of the American com- 
monwealth might be seen in the stream of foreign im- 
migrants admitted to the American union in the pre- 
war decades. But in recent years the American elec- 
torate have curtailed admission of immigrants, and 
they have decided in effect to keep the benefits of the 
federal union for themselves. If at present the citi- 
zens of this country are not willing to admit more than 
27,000 Germans into the United States each year, how 
can one reasonably rely on the future Federal World 
Union admitting 80 million Germans more or less at 
once? The citizens of the United States decided for 
several generations upon a policy of economy and 
protection. If they have found it to their advantage 
to do so, will not the citizens of Mr. Streit’s larger 
union do so again? And if Mr. Streit envisages with 
pleasure the tremendous economic bargaining power 
his union will have—as well as its anticipated military, 
naval, and aerial superiority—how can we foresee that 
this power will not be used to strike so much harder a 
bargain with the rest of mankind? The above ques- 
tions carry an implied compliment: a Central Euro- 
pean, as you see, is worried lest Central Europe should 
not be included soon enough. But asa matter of fact, 
it has been considered a great weakness of the League 
of Nations that it was founded after the war originally 
as an alliance of the victors and the haves, whereas a 
vanquished and have-not power, such as Germany, 
was only admitted after a number of years. Is it a 
certain way to equitable world union for some states 
having the richest possessions to get together so that 
they may admit or not admit the others as they may 
see fit and on terms they may choose to impose? 

Secondly, according to Mr. Streit, his fifteen 
states will have a man power of more than 813 million 
(“Union Now,” p. 95) but only 280 million of these, 
less than one-third, will enjoy the democratic rights of 
self-government. Whatever Mr. Streit’s federal union 
will be, for more than two-thirds of its population it 
would not be a democracy. The 280 million, who in- 
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_ the armies of Japan. 


side Mr. Streit’s union will enjoy democracy, com- 
prise less than one-sixth of mankind, yet they will 
control it. They will “control overwhelmingly the 
world’s most essential raw materials, minerals, fuels, 
textiles, food stuff—its manufacturing resources in 
such things as steel and wood pulp, its transportation 
resources in such things as ships and motor cars and 
airplanes, its commerce in general.’ (Pp. 96-98.) 
In fifteen central categories Mr. Streit’s union will 
“have more than 60 percent of the world total, and in 
all but cotton and lead they produce in their own terri- 
tory more than 65 percent of the world total.” (P. 
96.) ‘One can extend the table’s list of essentials but 
this will not change the picture of decisive world 
power .... it will only emphasize it.” (P. 98.) 
One-sixth of mankind in control of almost two-thirds 
of the world’s riches; that is the picture presented to 
those who will be left outside. Colonial people, num- 
bering 600 million, subject to the decision of an elec- 
torate of less than one-half their number; that will be 
the picture of the union from within. It is only on this 
assumption that the Union of South Africa, where less 
than 2 million whites are ruling more than 10 million 
colored people, can be rated, as is done by Mr. Streit, 
as a democracy. 

But is our main problem today how to hold 
colonies against the wishes of their own population? 
Has not an age of decolonization begun, where more 
formerly backward colonial nations are striving for 
independence? All the world knows about the move- 
ment in India. Shall some day the youth of Europe 
and America be invited to give their lives in an attempt 
to stamp out an Indian uprising? The founders 
of the United States “chose .... union despite 
slavery”’ (p. 185) and within seventy years the cor- 
rection of slavery was settled by the Civil War. The 
American Civil War is considered by some historians 
to have been the most sanguinary of the entire nine- 
teenth century. With modern history moving at a 
so much faster rate, is Mr. Streit’s parallel not some- 
what ominous? 

Thirdly, in our present urgent problems, is the 
fate of the 400 million people of China devastated by 
Here is an urgent problem of 
world peace. Here is a test case of international law 
which of necessity puts to every observer a crucial 
question: Will the leading countries of the world, 
England, France, and the United States, from the three 
of whom Japan gets the large majority of her war 
materials, stop Japanese aggression? And will they do 
it now? If, as it seems, the war trade with Japan will 
continue, how can we expect that the world’s de- 
mocracies will suddenly care more for international law 
once they have decided to cail themselves a federal 
union? But if Mr. Streit’s fifteen states will continue 
to be supremely interested only in themselves will that 
not, of necessity, lead to the formation of similar blocs 
elsewhere? Will not Japan, after having totally con- 
quered China, found there a new Mongol empire of 
more than 500 million? Will not similar combinations 
arise among the excluded nations of Europe? And shall 
we not set thus the stage for future world wars on a 
greater scale? 

These questions are not being asked in a spirit of 
negation because to each of them the movement for 


federal union can give—by its actions—a wonderful 
and positive answer. Fifteen states have been chosen 
by Mr. Streit. Theirs is the chance to show the 
world that they consider themselves chosen to help 
and serve all of their brothers. They are chosen to be 
the first in upholding international law throughout the 
world rather than hiding behind a collective Maginot 
line in the midst of international anarchy. They are 
chosen to help the colonial peoples on the quickest 
road to full equality and, if they wish, to independence, 
rather than answering their demands for democratic 
rights with evasive words and repressive actions. If 
they will consider themselves chosen to help all the 
peoples of the world to find bread, work, health, and 
education, rather than pooling their armaments in 
order to retain the territories and resources conquered 


in the past, then the decision of these fifteen nations 
may become a decisive departure in the history of man- 
kind. Today federal union is not yet a policy of 
governments but rather a venture of private persons. 
Their actions in regard to today’s questions—inter- 
national law, the outlawing of war, the poverty of 
Europe, the independence movement in the colonies, 
the assistance to China—will help us to understand 
whether “‘Union Now” will be the beginning of a 
fundamental change of spirit and of heart rather than 
a mere readjustment of governmental and financial 
machinery. Machinery is decisively important in its 
place. But it will be by their help in answering to- 
day’s questions in a new and world-embracing spirit 
that the movement aroused by Mr. Streit’s federal 
union will deserve mankind’s gratitude. 


A Minister Runs for Mayor 


The writer is minister of the First Unitarian Church ~ 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

SOME OF MY FRIENDS in the fellowship are 
anxious to know how I came out in my recent campaign 
for mayor. I was defeated by a majority of 4,800 
votes. Even at that, however, I received more votes 
than any other democratic candidate for mayor of 
Niagara Falls and, by virtue of the vigorous cam- 
paign we staged, one of the two democratic candidates 
for council was elected and the other lost by only 228 
votes. My vote was approximately 9,000. An ad- 
ditional 2,500 would have turned the trick. Consid- 
ering this is a republican stronghold with a 4-to-1 
republican majority in affiliation, my defeat does not 
seem so bad. 

There were many factors which combined to de- 
feat me. The first, of course, was the overwhelming 
republican majority. But we overcame that in the 
case of the councilmanic candidates. Why not in the 
case of the mayor? Well, in the first place, I was op- 
posed by a very attractive young man already on the 
council who has an enormous following. He is good 
looking, he has a good voting record, he represented 
everything the republicans wanted that their two 
councilmanic candidates lacked. But he is young, 
he is inexperienced and he lacks entirely any qualities 
of leadership. Consequently I was able to build up 
enough of a following to worry him and his advisers. 

In the second place, every conceivable means was 
employed by the opposition big-wigs to defeat me. 
The local newspaper is nothing more than an organ 
of the republican party and when it found it could not 
ignore the democratic slate it brought out its big guns 
and aimed them directly at me. In front page ar- 
ticles and on the editorial page, I was pictured as a 
political will-o’-the-wisp and a prince of opportunists. 
This was based on my having affiliated republican one 
year—in order to make my vote count in the primary 
—and socialist another—I voted for Norman 
Thomas in 1932 and registered accordingly. The rest 
of the time I have affiliated democratic. This, I say, 
was exploited for everything there was in it. I did 
not mind it at all except that my opportunities to reply 
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were limited and I had to make a protest to the pub- 
lisher. 

One evening the newspaper brought forth a very 
cheap column called My “Day.” This contained an 
hour-by-hour record of how I spent my time. It 
might have been funny but it was too cheap—as I 
think the title suggests. Fortunately all these de- 
vices to smear me produced reactions and presently 
the People’s Column of the newspaper were given over 
to a defense of my character by people who were of- 
fended by the slurs and insinuations. A goodly num- 
ber of people afraid to expose their names to the public 
because of republican control in this community sent 
their letters to me and requested me to have some one 
sign and submit them to the newspaper. 

Even this, however, I think did not defeat me. 
I honestly believe I would have won if I had not been 
a minister. That was the ultimate reason why I lost. 
People who did not know me—and it is hard to reach 
80,000 people—were afraid that I would rob them of 
their ‘‘cakes and ale.’”’ A clergyman suggested re- 
strictions on their leisure that made them hesitate. If 
I had the chance to meet people or address them, I was 
successful in convincing them that this was not a part 
of my program, that I was really interested only in 
honesty and justice and not in moral reform in the 
conventional sense. I could not reach enough. I 
heard it said, in fact, that it was whispered about 
that I did not believe in the divinity of Christ. Add 
this to the other frightful charges—that I conducted 
a forum and that Homer Martin had been scheduled 
to speak on it, that I had spoken several times on be- 
half of Spanish democracy and that I had permitted a 
meeting of the C. I. O. in my church—and you can see 
what a threat I must have represented in the minds of 
many people. 

Yet it was a great experience. The campaign was 
directed from my study and, with not more than two 
exceptions, the people of the church were wholeheart- 
edly supporting my candidacy. Yet they are all re- 
publicans. Several of my young men went to the 
meetings with me, wrote copy for the newspaper, did 
research work at the city hall and so on. Every day 
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we were obliged to have copy for the morning paper 
published in Buffalo and the evening paper here in 
Niagara Falls. We had any number of afternoon teas 
in various parts of the city to reach the women. This 
technique, by the way, was taken over by our oppo- 
nents and one of their teas was the biggest social event 
of the season, the names of those who poured including 
the finest bluestockings on this frontier. Evening 
meetings sometimes numbered three or four. From 
the Italian section we would move into the Polish, 
thence into the Negro. I never made any promises 
but I tried to remember that people were human be- 
ings and not just votes. In this way we made friends. 
One night I even stopped an incipient strike among the 
W. P. A. workers. The newspaper, the next day, re- 
ported that my opponents did it. Under no circum- 
stances could I be pictured as conservative. 

I am sure that the campaign was the liveliest one 
in Niagara Falls history. Everywhere people were 
talking about it. Indeed the ladies of the fashionable 
Tatler Club (chiefly republican) held a bridge tea on 
election day in order that they might receive the re- 
turns together. I think that from the standpoint of 
the community it was a great success. From my own 
standpoint and that of the church, I also think it was 
asuccess. It wasareal project. It was not political 
in the usual sense. After all, it was too nonpartisan 
for that. There was something doing every minute 
in the church and the most solid people in the com- 
munity were behind the democratic ticket. Our money 
did not come from the usual party sources; on the con- 
trary, it came from members of the other party, mer- 
chants, lawyers, etc. And the district that gave me 
the best vote of all, strangely enough, is the most 
republican district in the city. 

There is a great deal more I should like to discuss 
in connection with this experience. For example, what 
was its effect upon me asa minister? Or what insight 
did I get into the value of the church and worship 
through this activity of a more secular character? 
These questions I shall leave for some future date. 
For the present, I believe I have said enough to satisfy 
my colleagues who are wondering how I came out. 


Two Kinds of Isolation 


What is isolation? In the following paragraph, Dr. Arthur 
L. Piper, director of a large leper colony in the heart of Africa, 
illustrates two meanings of the word. 

“The terrible loneliness of the outcast is overcome in a 
leper colony. The man who comes to the colony has often been 
isolated outside tribal boundaries not because of the infectious 
nature of his disease but because of the ugliness of his deformities. 
An isolation forced upon him by the ignorance of his kinsmen is 
replaced in the leper village by a kind of isolation which, while 
keeping him from infectious contact with well people, provides 
him with a healthful, hopeful program of living. All are in the 
colony for a common purpose. They are all brothers in trouble 
sharing a common burden. Tribal boundaries, poverty and 
riches, and the many things that cause people to separate into 
groups have fallen away. In this age we believe as never before 
in the value of psychic factors. Here the psychic factor is in their 
favor. They can be happy and have friends, and some of the 
deeper longings of man’s heart can be satisfied.” 


American Mission to Lepers. 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
The Great Shout 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ONCE UPON A TIME there was a king, whose king- 
dom was all at sixes and sevens—if you know what 
this means. Anyway, things were in a great muddle. 
The king did his best; but things had got out of hand. 
Everybody in the kingdom was trying to get every- 
thing for himself alone. 

So finally the king consulted a magician. He hated 
to do this; for he was proud, and did not like to admit 
that all his proclamations and addresses and proces- 
sions had been of no use. But at last he did go to the 
magician. 

The magician said that the trouble lay in a great 
tower to the north of the kingdom. Within the tower 
dwelt an ogre, and the ogre had a thousand minions— 
servants, who in various disguises went forth every 
day to work evil. They did this very cleverly. They 
did not look evil at all. They dressed just like every- 
body else, and went round with little suggestions. 

The ogre’s minions suggested to the merchant 
that some shoddy trick was all right. To the school- 
master they hinted that all children were pretty much 
alike, and pretty bad at that. To the preacher they 
suggested that it was unwise to say what he really 
believed. To the lover that beauty could not last. 
To parents that the worldly success of their children 
was more important than anything else. To the artist 
that a little less than his shining dream was enough. 
To the scientist that a speck less fidelity to truth would 
give quicker results. To children that, the more you 
can get away with, the better the fun. 

There was nobody who quite recognized these 
messengers of evil, when they came; and that was 
really why the kingdom was all at sixes and sevens. 

“Therefore,” said the magician, ‘you must de- 
stroy that tower and all therein.”’ 

“But how?” asked the king; and he said it rather 
testily; for he felt that people can always tell someone 
else what to do, but not how to do it. 

The magician, however, was equal to that. “You 
must,’’ he said, ‘issue a proclamation that upon a cer- 
tain day, at a certain hour, at a certain moment, 
everybody in the kingdom must, wherever they may 
be, lift up their hearts against this evil, and resolve to 
end it, and at the same time must lift up their voices 
in a mighty shout. So great and so united a shout 
will be like an earthquake to the tower of evil. The 
tower will shake and totter; it will fall, and all within 
it will perish.” 

To the king this seemed good. So he caused his 
kingdom to be secretly informed. Nobody was for- 
gotten. Everybody knew what was to happen—that 
at a certain moment a great shout was to be given. 

The day came. It was dawn. The forces of evil 
were not yet abroad. The king was on his royal bal- 
cony. There was silence over the whole kingdom. 
Then suddenly across the silence a great bell struck. 
The signal had been given for the united shout. The 
king waited. Deathly silence reigned. Not a sound 
was heard. There was no shout at all. The tower to 
the north stood as firm as a rock. 


Like an arrow into the heart of the king came the 
terrible truth. He saw that every man, woman and 
child had waited for the other. He himself had waited. 
None had been courageous enough to raise his voice 
until he heard another do it. So what ought to have 
been a great shout was only a great empty silence. 

And in the dark tower to the north the evil ones 
laughed, and prepared for their daily journeys. For 
they said, “It was not a secret from us; but we had 
no fear. For these people are such sheep that none 
will raise the first shout for fear the others will not 
shout too.’ 

In every time there is a kingdom. 

In every time there is a dark tower. 

Maybe some of us will not be afraid to shout 
alone. We shall lift up our voices—alone rather than 
not at all. Then the mighty roar will be heard; and 
the tower will come crashing down. 


England in 1939 


Softly enfolded by thy wings of cloud 
England, thou liest far, invisible— 

But constantly within me visions rise , 
That pierce the treasur’d surface of my life 
Turning a blade of pain in beauty’s wound, 
Stabbing with grief even the strongest joys. 


Isee thy lovely greenness and thy flowers 
Incredible, breath-taking; and I walk 

With joy among thy purple stone-crown’d hills, 
And watch the sun’s rays penetrate the rain 
Mysteriously approaching up thy vales. 

I follow on a golden day once more 

The roads that slowly wander through the downs. 
I lose again with desperate regret 

My race with flying hours, when spires and walls, 
Altars, rose-windows, buttresses and towers, 

All glorifying God in one great choir, 

Sent me for days into a waking dream, 
Enchanted and bewildered with delight. 

Courage I witness, shining on a night, 

When dreaded beams write prophecy in the sky 
While Shakespeare’s art still gladdens hearts below. 
I hear thy people sing to thee, and turn 

My profane eyes from the white glow of love 
That burns in every face for thee alone. 


O England, in what horror art thou trapp’d 
By humankind’s past ignorance and sin! 
Anna Y. Fenn. 


The Real Question 


George Lawrence Parker 


Some coiling beast has caught the soul of Man! 
Our raucous cries are unintelligible; 

Our wars we would prevent by greater wars; 
Would turn our trade and gift of toil 

To making tools of death, and build our wealth 
On business headed for murder and the grave; 
Would count our new-born babes in terms 

Of soldiers who, through the clicking gate of war, 
Tick off their entrance into emptiness 

Bereft of even the fair white chance to live. 

O God, if this be life, if this the best 

That we can do, why came a gleaming thought 
To Galileo’s brain, a song to Milton’s soul, . 

A smile to Jesus’ lips, or color to a rose? 


The President Comments: 


“What Good Are Endowments ?” 


IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST for Novem- 
ber 11, Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, calls attention to a problem 
which is becoming painfully real to every educational, 
philanthropic, and religious institution which relies 
to any extent upon income from endowments for its 
operating budget. The title of the article presents 
the question: ‘What Good Are Endowments?” I 
wish every Unitarian who is sincerely interested in the 
future of our denomination would read and ponder 
what Dr. Hutchins has to say. 

For the fiscal year ending April 30, 1939, the in- 
come of the American Unitarian Association for gen- 
eral purposes from endowments was $152,715.66. A 
return of 8.952 percent was received on the Associa- 
tion’s general investments, as compared with return 
for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1938, of 4.329 per- 
cent. It is probable that the rate of income from in- 
vestments will continue to decline, and it is unlikely 
that we shall receive gifts for endowment sufficient to 
offset the decline in income. 

Last year gifts for current expenses, including the 
special collection at the annual meeting, amounted 
to $32,194.01, approximately 17 percent of the total. 
In other words, less than one-fifth of the money avail- 
able for current expenses came from the churches 
and individuals who make up our present constitu- 
ency. 

Three lines of action present themselves in view of 
this situation. We might spend from unrestricted 
funds a sum sufficient to compensate for the reduction 
in income from investments. We might drastically 
curtail our program, just at the moment when we are 
gathering spiritual momentum for an advance. We 
might find the way to translate the growing confidence 
and enthusiasm of our people into annual contributions 
to a point that would equal or surpass the loss of in- 
come from endowments. 

The decision as to which of these three possible 
lines we shall follow lies, ultimately, in the hands of 
the Association, acting through the board of directors. 
It is my personal belief that when our people realize 
the nature and urgency of the problem, their common 
sense will dictate the choice of the third possibility. 

It is difficult to translate figures and statistics into 
terms of human values. In spite of every endeavor to 
practice rigid economy, it remains true that an or- 
ganization like the A. U. A. cannot be conducted so 
that the effect of a reduction in income will not be 
chiefly felt in the places where it is most needed. Even 
a slight increase in income makes possible many kinds 
of new and important work. Even a slight reduction 
in income involves curtailment of activities which are 
vital to spiritual health and well-being. Those of us 
who wrestle daily with the practical question of how to 
spend our decreasing income are, I suspect, most 
keenly aware of its crippling effect. If somehow we 
could make the appeal for annual contributions on the 
basis of real knowledge of the human values at stake, 
I believe there would be no uncertainty as to the re- 
sponse. F.M.E. 
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The Fellowship of 
Our Churches 


Fellowship between churches may be as 
real as fellowship between individuals and 
it is just as necessary for religious strength. 
But unfortunately fellowship between 
churches is not as great as it should be. 
How many Unitarian churches know any- 
thing of their neighbors? Leaders from 
different churches sometimes meet each 
other and occasionally a church member 
picks up a bit of information about another 
group. Seldom does fellowship go beyond 
this. It would help us immeasurably if as 
church groups we could become better 
acquainted. 

We shall find ways to do this. It is not 
impossible unless churches are as individ- 
ualistic as those people who shun fellow- 
ship. The three conferences of the Middle 
Atlantic States have now an annual pulpit 
exchange. Through this, churches be- 
come acquainted with other ministers than 
their own—a first step. Some of these 
ministers at the time of the exchange have 
followed a suggestion that they take the 
period of announcements to tell of the 
churches they serve. On every occasion 
of a conference gathering it would be well 
to have the story of at least one church 
told. 

Neighboring churches may on a certain 
date exchange delegations. Organizations 
may visit each other. Joint activities may 
be undertaken. Churches may exchange 
lay speakers. Thus, in one way or another, 
are our churches to be bound in greater 
fellowship to their own strengthening and 
inspiration. 

Dale DeWitt. 


Regional Notes 


A promising response has come to the 
effort to find people interested in estab- 
lishing a new church at Manhasset, Long 
Island. Twenty-five names of interested 
people have now been secured. Three 
meetings have been held to discuss plans. 
At the first meeting five people were pres- 
ent; at the second nine; and at the third 
twelve. A program of public meetings and 
activities is being announced. It is prob- 
able that one of our ministers will be 
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placed in the field for two months to do or- 
ganizational work. Readers of The Reg- 
ister may help by sending names and ad- 
dresses of Unitarians living in Manhasset, 
Plandome, Port Washington and Great 
Neck, Long Island. 


A. U. A. visitors to our region during the 
past month have been Dr. Everett M. 
Baker, Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, George 
G. Davis, and Miss Frances W. Wood. 
Miss Wood has included in her field trip 
visits to our churches in Norfolk and 
Richmond, Va., Baltimore, Md., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Wilmington, Del. 


On November 5 at the Fourth Unitarian 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Rev. George E. O’Dell was ordained and 
both Mr. O’Dell and Rev. Josiah R. Bart- 
lett were given recognition as coministers 
for this year. Mr. O’Dell will preach three 
Sundays each month and Mr. Bartlett one 
Sunday. Mr. Bartlett will carry on the 
parish work. Those participating in the 
services were Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, 
Rev. Howard Lee Brooks, Rev. J. Donald 
Johnston, Rev. Edward Jay Manning, 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop, Dr. Minot 
Simons, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Rev. 
Ralph E. Davis, and Joseph A. Caras. 
The sermon was preached by Mr. Man- 
ning. 


The ordination and installation of Rev. 
Robert Wilcox Sonen as minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Norfolk, Va., took 
place on Monday, November 20. The 
proceedings were initiated with a meeting 
between Mr. Sonen and an ordaining coun- 
cil which consisted of Dr. F. R. Griffin 
of Philadelphia, Professor James Luther 
Adams of Meadville, Rev. J. G. MacKin- 
non and I. D. Dawes of Richmond. The 
order of procedure followed that set out 
in ‘Services of Religion for Special Occa 
sions.” 

At five o’clock on the same afternoon 
the Southern Neighbors’ Council met at 
the church with representatives from Bal- 
timore, Lynchburg, Richmond and Nor- 
folk present. Rev. Dale DeWitt also at- 
tended the meeting. Mr. Dawes was 
chairman. Various proposals intended to 
expand the influence of liberalism in the 
South were discussed. It was decided to 
hold a meeting in Fredericksburg, Va., next 
April, to begin activities in the colleges and 
universities of the South, to be friendly 
with all our liberal neighbors in North and 
South Carolina, and to strengthen the 
bonds existing between the churches in the 
Southern Neighbors’ area. The meeting 
was stopped at five-forty-five for dinner 
and the service and continued after the re- 
ception. 

The service itself was very encouraging. 
In spite of a cold night and a persistent 
driving rain the church was full. It was the 
largest gathering ever to attend a service 
in this church. Several ministers of other 


churches in Norfolk accepted an invitation 
to attend the service. 


Mr. DeWitt’s engagements for the past 
month have included speaking at the 
Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance meet- 
ing in Wilmington, Del., the Joseph 
Priestley Conference fall meeting in Bal- 
timore, Md., Mohawk Valley Ministers’ 
Conference, Barneveld, N. Y., First 
Unitarian Church, Wilmington, and the 
Bronx Free Fellowship, New York. 

The Regional Headquarters office staff 
would appreciate receiving suggestions 
for speakers who might be secured by our 
churches for organizational meetings and 
special occasions. 

Copies of two sermons on the war crisis 
were distributed recently by the head- 
quarters office to all the ministers in the 
Middle Atlantic States region. These ser- 
mons were: “War Again: What is Left 
to Us?” by Dr. John Haynes Holmes; and 
“An Idealist’s Primer for Crisis,” by A. 
Powell Davies. 


Conferences 


Mohawk Valley 


The Mohawk Valley ministers’ exchange 
was held on November 12, all of the 
churches participating. On Sunday eve- 
ning following the exchange, the ministers 
gathered at Barneveld, N. Y., for a public 
meeting, and on Monday at the home of 
Rev. Edwin Fairley for a conference. The 
Sunday evening meeting was held at the 
Barneveld church and was conducted by 
Mr. Fairley. The theme of the meeting 
was “Religion and the War Crisis,” and 
the speakers were Rey. David Rhys Wil- 
liams, Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Rev. 
Abbot Peterson, Jr., Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker, Rev. Robert T. Weston, and 
Rev. Dale DeWitt. 

At the ministers’ meeting on Monday, | 
denominational and regional problems were 
discussed as well as those of local churches. 
Dr. Argow described the plan of the May 
Memorial Church in Syracuse for church 
mobilization, and from this project many 
interesting suggestions were secured by 
those present. 


Metropolitan 


The regular meeting of the directors of 
the Metropolitan Conference was held on 
November 138. Dr. Everett M. Baker 
spoke on the subject, ‘““Church Promotion.” 

At the Liberal Ministers’ Club meeting 
on November 18, Guy Hickok, program 
director of the International Division of 


the National Broadcasting Company,; 
spoke on “Propaganda Scuffle in the 
Ether.” 


The promotion of the second annual 
student conference, sponsored by the stu-— 
dent committee of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference, is going forward. The conference 
topic this year will be “Liberal Religion in 
World Crisis.” It will. be held at New 
York University on Saturday, December 


16. Leaders will be Arthur Reeve, Jr., 
National Peace Conference; Dr. Philip 
Schwartz, Friends of Democracy; Frank 
Olmstead, New York University Chris- 
tian Association; and Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Unitarian Youth Commission. 
Three group discussions will be held on 
the following subjects: ‘‘Religious Re- 
sources Today’; ‘Concrete Peace Ac- 
tion”; ‘Forces For and Against American- 
ism.” Students are invited from all col- 
leges within reach of the Metropolitan 
area. 

A Christmas sale for the blind is held 
each year in New York City and Unitarian 
women are in charge of this sale on Thurs- 
day, December 7. Locations will be 601 
Fifth Avenue and 21 Maiden Lane. Mrs. 
John B. Nash is chairman of Unitarian 
Day. 

The first of a series of benefit plays for 
the Metropolitan Conference was held at 
the Unity Church, Montclair, N. J., on 
Friday, December 1. 

On November 3, the annual dinner of 
the New York League of Unitarian Women 
was held at Hotel George Washington, 
New York City. Unitarians from most of 
the churches of the Metropolitan area at- 
tended. Mrs. Elliot B. Hussey, president 
of the New York League, presided. The 
speakers were Rev. Herbert Hitchen of 
West Newton, Mass., and Rev. Edward Jay 
Manning of Willow Place Chapel, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Joseph Priestley 


The fall meeting of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference was held at the Unitarian- 
Universalist church in Baltimore, Md., on 
Thursday, November 9. The meeting 
was well attended and was preceded by a 
meeting of the directors. Rev. Delos W. 
O’Brian, president of the conference, con- 
ducted the meetings. Rev. Robert W. 
Sonen led the devotional service and the 
welcome was extended by Dr. A. R. L. 
Dohme of Baltimore. Elmer Stewart of 
Washington spoke briefly about the Joseph 
Priestley House and Miss Martha Stimson 
of Philadelphia told of the Charmian Con- 
ference which is held for young people 
each year. Rev. Harvey Swanson of 
Lancaster, Pa., spoke of an effort which is 
being made in his church to emphasize 
church loyalty as a bulwark for democ- 
racy. At the luncheon, a roll call of dele- 
gates was held. During the business 
meeting, the regional director, Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, reported for the Middle Atlantic 
States Council. The feature of the pro- 
gram in the afternoon was a symposium 
on “What types of sermons are of the 
greatest service to our church and its 
people?”’ The symposium speakers were 
Brig. Gen. H. C. Newcomber of Washing- 
ton, Palmer Nickerson of Baltimore, Md., 
and William H. Morris of Wilmington, 
Del. 

A meeting of the Joseph Priestley Fed- 
eration of Young People was held in Phila- 
delphia on November 12. 


From Church Calendars 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Family Sunday was observed in con- 
junction with Thanksgiving at the May 
Memorial Church of Syracuse, N. Y., on 
November 26. The service was specially 
arranged to include a symbolizing of the 
first recorded Thanksgiving Hymn. An- 
other feature of the service was the dedi- 
cation of children. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Book reviews are given by Rev. Ken- 
neth C. Walker, minister of the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church in Albany, N. Y., 
once a month under the auspices of one 
of the church organizations. The review 
for November was ‘“‘Grapes of Wrath’ by 
John Steinbeck. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Visiting ministers at the First Unitarian 
Church of Baltimore during November 
were Dr. Ernest Caldecott, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., Rev. R. Lester Mondale of Evans- 
ton, Ill., Dr. Owen W. Eames of Spring- 
field, Mass., and Rev. Delos W. O’Brian 
of Wilmington, Del. 

“Under the direction of the board of 
trustees, an executive council has recently 
been formed. The council is composed of 
representatives of each of the subsidiary 
organizations of the church, the object 
being to provide a place for discussion of 
any matters of interest to the church, and 
for the formulation of recommendations to 
the board of trustees, or to any of the 
church organizations.” 


Hackensack, N. J. 


Regularly each month, three of the ser- 
mons are presented under the headings: 
(1) “Personal Problems’’—a typical one 
being, “Is a Lie Always Wrong?” (2) “To- 
day in Review,” the subject being a social 
question of public interest, such as, “Is 
Freedom Worth the Cost?’ (8) “Book 
Review.” 


Bronx Free Fellowship 


Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt ad- 
dressed members and friends of the Bronx 
Free Fellowship at a public meeting held at 
the Herman Ritter Junior High School, 
Saturday, November 18, speaking on the 
subject, “Promoting American Ideals in 
the Local Community.” 


Norfolk 


Each bulletin of the Norfolk church 
carries an enclosure with a brief message 
on a separate piece of paper which can 
be handed to their friends. The enclosures 
carry an invitation to church services. 


Richmond, Va. 

From November 15 to 19, Rev. John G. 
MacKinnon conducted a series of meetings 
for a newly established Universalist 
church at Shelter Neck, N. C. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sermons by Rev. W. A. Vrooman, 
preached at the Harrisburg church in No- 
vember and broadcast over station WK BO, 
were on a series of subjects related to the 
theme, “The Defense of Democracy.”’ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dedication Sunday was held at the First 
Unitarian Church in Philadelphia on No- 
vember 5, its purpose being the dedication 
of the congregation to the church work of 
the coming year. The date of this Sunday 
is All Saints’ Day. 


All Souls’ Alliance 


Sponsors Lectures 


A series of lectures on the general subject 
of “The Church and Its Future as a Social 
Institution in a Democracy”’ is being given 
under the auspices of the Women’s Alliance 
of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 80th Street 
and Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
The lectures are held on the second 
Wednesday of each month at 11.30 a. m. 

The first lecture in the series, on Novem- 
ber 8, was on the subject, ““Tendencies in 
the Present Day Life in America to which 
the Policies of the Church Should Be Ad- 
justed.” The speaker was Dr. Robert W. 
Searle, general secretary of the Greater 
New York Federation of Churches. 

The remaining lectures will be as follows: 


December 13: ‘“The Church of the Future 
in Its Relation to Education,’ Dean 
John W. Withers, former dean of the 
School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity. 


January 10: “The Church and Its Re- 
lation to Humanitarian Movements,’’ 
Bailey Burritt, chairman, Executive Coun- 
cil of the Community Service Society of 
New York. 


February 14: “The Church of the Future 
and Its Relation to Industry,’”’ Dr. Harry 
Laidler, director of the League of Industrial 
Democracy. 


March 13: ‘“‘The Church and Its Rela- 
tion to Government,” Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, resident bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 


April 10: ‘Evaluation of the Church of 
the Future as a Social Institution in Amer- 
ica,’ Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, New York. 


First Things First 


A minister from one of our churches was 
accompanied on a visit to headquarters 
by his four year old son. They were on the 
way to visit the World’s Fair. A consid- 
erable conversation between the minister 
and regional director was terminated by 
this request from the boy, ‘Please quit 
talking with my Daddy so we can go to the 
World’s Fair.” 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Cause Study 
or Case Study 


To the Editor: 


The writer sat in at the launching of the 
Massachusetts Committee on Social Re- 
lations at the First Church Parish House, 
Cambridge. The suggestions for its ac- 
tivities break down into two kinds: (1) Tak- 
ing care of the by-products of the way 
we live together in Massachusetts, and 
elsewhere, and (2) Such long-range activi- 
ties as may affect and diminish such by- 
products. In the usual terminology, the 
first is called social service and Unitarians 
have always played a conspicuous part in 
that field. 

Social service went far toward gathering 
up the various kinds of broken lives; it was 
able to do it; met our idea of doing some- 
thing; justified the existence of the church 
for many who were doubtful about it. All 
was well as long as these by-products 
could be cared for, which could be done 
through the period of general prosperity, 
without burdening unduly local generosity 
and the will to help. Through the period 
when things were at their best, the cases 
were gaining on the rescuing forces, all of 
which was pointed out by the most ob- 
serving. Things were not quite as good as 
they seemed. In these last years the de- 
mands have exceeded the provision from 
both voluntary and forced contribution, 
taxation, became more than could be met 
by city, state or region, even national re- 
sources were hardly adequate. An ex- 
amination of the conditions underlying the 
needs was obviously in order. 

In this situation everyone now is ap- 
praising all his organized connections to 
see on which side each one is, on the side 
of looking after the cases, or of social pro- 
grams looking after the causes. If we 
had been resigning from boards, we should 
have remained on two that seem longest 
range in their effect, might help if anything 
can. We should have remained with all 
organizations of activities that deal with 
war, that being so obviously suicide that 
we cannot hope to get far about anything 
until we deal with it. Then we should 
keep connection with all those dealing with 
population and birth control matters, the 
latter being one of the great discoveries in 
the field of greatest difficulty. These two 
seem basic, long-range activities in which 
Unitarians would naturally be interested, 
militantly so. 

These are some of the interests we al- 
ways have wanted all our churches to have, 
know so much more about them than other 
folk that they set the pace for them, 
matters in which our churches have had 
part. Then after our experience with 
municipal politics in Cincinnati, we have 
hoped that all our churches in the larger 
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towns and the cities would go into the 
merits of the charter form of city govern- 
ment, small council, and city manager, 
with proportional representation, this be- 
ing the only device by which a city can be 
taken from the minority group in power, 
elected by plurality, and returned to the 
people in the city, giving each group exact 
mathematical representation in council. 

Dr. Crothers always said that he came 
East because he wanted to be on liberal- 
ism’s frontier which now is along the At- 
lantic Coast. Much, most, in which 
Unitarians naturally would be interested 
is in especially bad case in Massachusetts. 
To name one, birth control here is far be- 
hind as compared with states that have 
already incorporated it in their public 
health work, where it should be with all 
the other first rank medical discoveries. 
Other conditions peculiarly bad in Massa- 
chusetts, where this new committee is to 
function, are censorship and gambling. 
One always expects all our churches to rise 
up and shout defiance against the censor- 
ship of books and drama here which so 
amazes other parts of the country. Now 
the “religious”’ forces are closing in on mo- 
tion-pictures with a kind of “Purity” that 
no Unitarian could hold or enforce. 

It is almost common knowledge that the 
gambling situation is especially bad here 
where the number racket takes heavy toll 
and foreign lotteries take large amounts 
out of the country, there being nothing of 
the kind honestly conducted in our country 
with part going to such worthy causes. 
The whole gambling situation needs con- 
sideration by a group as realistic as Uni- 
tarians naturally ought to be, a group free 
from both the scruples of the evangelicals 
and the hypocrisy of the politicians, the 
two groups always carrying on a running 
fight about gambling, with liberals, who 
do not agree with either, taking no part. 

Having had large part in’ education up to 
this time, we are anxious for us to be in 
early on “The Next Step in Education,” 
the spread of systematic provision, private 
or public, over the whole population, 
called adult or continuing education. Every 
Unitarian church is an adult education 
center in part. Having no system of sal- 
vation of our own of which we are the dis- 
pensers, and no special revelation of our 
own, or special angle of interpretation of 
any revelation, our usefulness has to be in 
the field where human organizations do 
what good they can. Organized ourselves 
on the democratic basis, we, of all people, 
are concerned about making political de- 
mocracy work. We are pretty sure now 
that if democracy can be affected enough, 
and soon enough, it has to be affected by 
education brought to bear on the citizen 
when he is called upon to do what citizens 
have to know about and do to keep such a 
system. It is now evident that not much 


can be done to affect democracy at the 
public school age. The interest is not 
there, the need is not there; it is too far 
from the time of becoming a citizen to hope 
to carry over enough to affect democracy 
very much. 

However the committee functions, 
whether it speaks for the whole group under 
this name, it can bring to all our churches 
knowledge of the activities already under 
way, what.has been said about them, Who’s 
Who in them, leaving each church to carry 
on in our individual church fashion. This 
may fall far short of solidarity for social 
action commensurate with the present 
emergency, but, at least, it would spread 
knowledge which we still keep faith in as 
the instrument with which all will be done 
that can be done. 

John Malick. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Pacifism and the 
Spirit of Jesus 


To the Editor: 

It seems to me one of the most vital and 
imperative questions the Christian church 
needs to ask itself just now is, can the war 
philosophy and method be justified in the 
light of the teachings of Jesus? Upon the 
answer given may depend its destiny. The 
Christian pacifist, to whom all war is anath- 
ema, is sometimes accused of ‘“‘wresting 
the scriptures’’ in support of his belief, 
and also the Christian militarist. It ap- 
pears to me that ordinary Christian eye- 
sight, foresight, insight, and a little hind- 
sight, that takes in the last great world 
madness of a generation ago, should make 
such a question needless, but no. 

As I see it the case of the pacifist Chris- 
tian does not rest on picked antiwar pas- 
sages from the words of Jesus. The whole 
philosophy, spirit and method of war is 
the utter negation of every central prin- 
ciple in the life and teachings and program 
of Jesus. 

It is common knowledge that a prime es- 
sential of every modern war is an efficient 
propaganda-lie factory, turning out brazen 
defamatory falsehoods, snake-in-the-grass 
diplomatie lies, about the monstrous 
crimes of the enemy and the bright virtues 
of the opposing side. ‘Truth is the first 
casualty of war,’ a horrible fact that few 
ever fully grasp. But falsehood is not the 
only satanic evil enthroned in every war. 
Hypocrisy, pharisaic pride, bitter hatred, 
insatiable greed, ambition for power, 
ruthless disregard for human personality, 
disbelief in the power of a nonviolent gospel 
of love and in the way of the cross—these 
are the very essence and substance of every 
modern war. They are not casual occa- 
sional and superficial blemishes, they are 
the poisonous and deadly tap-roots with- 
out which no modern war could be carried 
on. 

And these are the very evils Jesus every- 

(Continued on page 727) 


Jew and Unitarian and Universalist Unite 
In Statement of Moral Responsibility 


A most significant statement was read 
at the union Thanksgiving service at the 
First Unitarian Church of Rochester, 
N. Y., on November 23. It was, in a man- 
ner of speaking, a confession of partial 
guilt—of a share in the common guilt which 
lies upon all of us of responsibility for the 
present war in Europe. That such a plea 
and such a resolution should be read in a 
church on Thanksgiving Day is significant, 
that it should be the joint statement of a 
religious point of view, of an idealism com- 
mon to Unitarians and to Jews is even 
more significant. In such a day as this 
when the threat to Judaism is but one as- 
pect of a threat to our common civiliza- 
tion and our common presuppositions in 
religion, liberal Christians and Jews ought 
to be standing shoulder to shoulder and 
speaking together on every possible occa- 
sion. 

The statement reads as follows: 

“Meeting for the first Thanksgiving 
service after the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, the undersigned herewith express 
their common convictions concerning the 
duty of the United States and of the forces 
of organized religion in this crisis. 

“‘We must begin by accepting some share 
in the guilt. If the churches had moved 
men’s hearts to recognize and resist the 
evils of war, there might have been no such 
catastrophe as confronts the world today. 
If the United States had been more gen- 
erous toward war-torn Europe, if it had 
been more helpful in the creation of a 
world order, there might be today not the 
sword but peace. 

“Not only because of our sense of re- 
sponsibility but also because of our feeling 
of kinship with those who might fight and 
die in this war, we wish to keep our hearts 
free from hate. May our actions be moved 
by compassion, not passion; may we cher- 
ish the best in the human spirit in order 
to help and to heal. 

“As we mark the catastrophic conse- 
quences of the last war, the negation and 
travesty of everything for which the 
peoples fought, we are convinced more 
definitely than ever that wars, this war 
included, solve no problems. They only 
perpetuate and intensify and spread the 
evils against which ostensibly they are 
fought. Therefore, we regard not dic- 
tators, not nations but war itself as the 
chief enemy of mankind and we dedicate 
ourselves to do everything possible to 
eliminate it from the affairs of mankind. 

“‘We will seek, therefore, to create a 
just peace, not one that will contain within 
itself the germs of the next war. It must 
be a negotiated peace made by free peoples 
and not dictated by the sword. It must 
safeguard the rights of minorities and of 
the dispossessed. 

“We will do everything in our power to 


keep the United States out of this war, not 
only because we wish to spare our man- 
hood but also because at this critical hour 
in history this is the best contribution we 
can make to the welfare of mankind. This 
is how we can best help to make a just, 
wise and humane peace. This is how we 
can best keep the light of democracy burn- 
ing in the world. 

“We will not permit our minds to be di- 
verted by the war abroad from our para- 
mount and inescapable duties to the wel- 
fare of the American people. We will not 
rest until this nation has been restored to a 
sound economy in which there will be 
work and well-being for all. We will not 
be content until every child growing up 


in this rich country shall be well-fed, well- 
clad, well-housed and well-educated. We 
will help to protect the rights of minorities 
and will strive to preserve full civil liber- 
ties in this land. 

“Finally, we will continue to preach and 
teach the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. We will cling the 
more tenaciously to these ideals, pre- 
cisely because they are in such critical 
danger today. In a war-darkened world 
we will continue to hold aloft the light of 
faith, hope and charity. 


“Rev. David Rhys Williams, 
First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
First Universalist Church, 
Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, 
Temple B’rith Kodesh. 
Rabbi Henry Fisher, 
Temple Beth El.” 


Liberal Christians Call Off 


1940 Congress 


Utrecht, 6th of October, 1939. 
To the Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 
To the Secretaries of the Member groups. 
To the Individual Members of the I. A. 
RoE: 
Dear Friends, 

The Secretariat met with Professor van 
Holk and Mr. van Dam at Utrecht last 
week, to discuss what we have to do under 
the present circumstances. 

First of all we send to all of you a message 
of brotherhood. The thought of so many 
a friendship and brotherly cooperation 
during the years we have known each 
other fills us with deep gratitude. What- 
ever may happen in Europe in the coming 
days or years—we thank God that we have 
lived to experience this fellowship and we 
thank you for what you did for it. 

The present situation is an enormous 
challenge to our Association; now much 
will depend on the steadfastness and en- 
durance of all our members and on the 
ability of our organization to adapt to 
new circumstances. 

Naturally we must give up the plan for 
a Congress in 1940. Weare grateful to our 
Hungarian friends for their preparatory 
work and hopeful spirit, and we regret 
with them that this gathering in their 
beautiful capital is impossible. But we 
hope that some sort of informal meeting 
can be carried through in a not too remote 
future. 

The General Assembly which should be 
held in 1940 according to article 7 of the 
Constitution must also be postponed to a 
later date. We would suggest that the 
terms of the retiring members of the Execu- 
tive Committee be prolonged until an As- 
sembly can be held. 

In a message dated August 24th our 
President, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, says: 


“A torch burning in the wind dies down 
and flares again! For forty years our In- 
ternational Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom in spite of 
the gales that have blown upon it has 
burned steadily, a beacon light in many 
lands to men of good will who seek for 
human brotherhood in the faith of Jesus 
Christ, who believe that every soul is 
infinitely precious, and that now are we 
the sons of God. 

“Never was the torch of hope more 
needed to burn away the dark. There are 
alarms of war. May the perils pass! Keep 
the torch aflare. Its light is fed by the 
faith and works of the many millions be- 
longing to our Association in twenty-three 
countries. Remember, you who read 
these pages, that. it is your responsibility.” 

Our publications will henceforth go out 
in a different, less official form. We shall 
try to write personal letters to all of you 
from time to time. And let those who can 
write articles or short messages for periodi- 
cals abroad use this means to “keep the 
torch aflare’’! We shall be glad to forward 
such articles if they are sent to our bureau. 

Moreover we consider the possibility of 
calling small meetings of some of our 
friends here and there, and the secretaries 
will try to visit some groups, as circum- 
stances permit. 

We close with a word of compassion with 
those who suffer directly or indirectly, in 
consequence of what is happening in this 
sad old Europe of ours. How terrible it is 
to “fall into the hand of man.” 

But at last the hand of man is governed 
by the hand of God. We pray that he 
may not leave this world alone. And we 
send to everyone of you a Christian greet- 
ing. 

For the Secretaries: 
H. Faber. 
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Seven Churches of Southwest 
Hold Second Conference 


The second meeting of the Southwestern 
Conference since its organization at Dallas, 
Tex., last year was held in All Souls’ 
Church, Tulsa, Okla., November 18-19, 
with representatives from every one of the 
seven churches—not the seven in Asia 
which the Revelator mentions which were 
much nearer together geographically than 
are the seven in this spacious southwest— 
represented. It is farther from New Or- 
leans or El Paso to Tulsa than it is from 
Boston to Chicago. Our next door neigh- 
bor is 120 miles away. However, our una- 
nimity of purpose and our loyalty to the 
cause are in inverse ratio to our dividing 
distances. 

The conference opened Saturday at 2 
p. m., Rev. A. E. von Stilli in the chair. 
Rev. Robert W. Jones of Memphis, Tenn., 
led the devotional service and the delegates 
were welcomed by Hon. T. H. Hammett, 
president of the church. 

The theme of the conference was “‘The 
Church in Action” and the discussion was 
opened with addresses by F. F. Campbell, 
president of the Houston, Tex., church, and 
Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Dallas. Mr. 
Campbell spoke from the layman’s point 
of view and Mr. Gesner from the way it 
looks to the parson. Both addresses were 
brief, pointed, stimulating and thought 
provoking, dealing with vital elements es- 
sential to a living, progressive church in a 
living and progressive community. 

Three group addresses followed. Eu- 
gene Keller, Laymen’s League counselor 
of Memphis, introduced Dr. T. 8S. Eliot, 
who briefly and succinctly outlined the 
Memphis method. Mrs. C. E. Watson, 
speaking for the department of religious 


education, told the thrilling tale of the 
development and growth of the All Souls’ 
junior church. Miss Janette Jackson of 
Oklahoma City presented the work of the 
Y. P. R. U. in a manner that commanded 
immediate attention and sustained in- 
terest. 

A brief business session followed with the 
main emphasis on the plan for the next re- 
ligious education and young people’s in- 
stitute at Ardmore. The conference 
heartily endorsed the plan. 

Supper was served in the dining room 
of the parish house to 150 people. The 
junior group of young people had charge 
of the dining room. After supper the eve- 
ning was given over to dancing, cards, 
conversation, and committee meetings. 

Sunday morning at 9.45 the church was 
well filled, for everyone wanted to see the 
junior church in action. The entire service 
was conducted by Mr. Sherwood’s class of 
boys, ranging in age from eleven to thir- 
teen years. During the lesson period Mrs. 
von Stilli led a discussion on religious edu- 
cational methods and material for in- 
struction. At the regular church service 
every seat was filled and chairs had to be 
brought in. In a brief but impressive ser- 
vice with J. N. Sherwood, secretary of the 
conference, George G. Davis of Boston, 
director of the department of Unitarian 
extension and church maintenance, and 
Rev. A. E. von Stilli taking part, Dr. George 
F. Patterson was installed as regional di- 
rector for the Southwest. Rev. John C. 
Petrie of Houston read the responses and 
prayers, and as retiring president Mr. 
von Stilli gave the conference sermon. 
His topic was “The Function of the Uni- 
tarian Church.” It was an hour filled 


RELIGION AT WORK 


THE UNITARIAN RADIO HOUR 


Every Sunday at 2 p. m. 
Station WAAB (1410 K), Boston 


“What Religion Means to Me” 

Two High School Students and Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
director of the department of religious education of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Watch for Notice of Later Broadcasts 


Invite your friends for coffee and 
continue your own discussion 


Dec. 10 


All broadcasts will be electrically transcribed for release any- 
where in the United States or Canada. 
Unitarian Radio Hour, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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to the full with the inspiring thrill of a 
mighty challenge to a valiant work for 
God and humanity. 

At 12.30 the Tulsa congregation enter- 
tained the delegates at a turkey dinner with 
the senior young people’s group in charge 
of the dining room. 

At two o’clock there were three group 
meetings for the further consideration of 
problems peculiar to their particular or- 
ganizations. 

The Woman’s Alliance gathered at the 
new Philbrook Art Center where Mrs. 
J. T. Milner, president of All Souls’ Al- 
liance, welcomed the delegates and guests 
and presented Mrs. George F. Patterson 
who, in the absence of Mrs. C. S. Long, 
regional vice-president of the General 
Alliance, led the discussion. 

In the parish hall Mr. Keller conducted 
an interesting and enlightening discussion 
for the Laymen’s League on methods of en- 
couraging the participation of the men in 
the life of the church. 

The Y. P. R. U. met in the church audi- 
torium with Harry Keep of Houston, presi- 
dent of the Southwest Federation, in 
charge. Their discussion was continued at 
six o’clock at an informal supper in the 
dining room of the parish house. 

At 4.30 the conference convened for its 
closing business session. The following 
officers were elected: president, Eugene 
Keller, Memphis; first vice-president, Rev. 
Harold Wright, El Paso; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Eugene Keller, Memphis; 
secretary, Dr. T. S. Eliot, Memphis; 
treasurer, John N. Sherwood, Tulsa. 

At five o’clock George G. Davis ad- 
dressed an enthusiastic meeting in the 
parish hall on “‘Churchmanship.” This 
was followed by a round table replete 
with pertinent and helpful suggestions. 

At 7.30, with Mr. Keller presiding, Rev. 
Laurance R. Plank was introduced by Dr. 
Patterson. Mr. Plank’s topic was ‘‘The 
Third Order of Pioneers’—in a single 
phrase, ‘‘the need in our time for pioneers 
of the spirit who shall keep abreast of 
technological achievement those backward 
areas where lie our abilities to possess our 
possessions.” 

Gohan re 


Sale at 
First Church 


Asale will be held in the Edward Everett 
Hale Chapel of the First Church in Bos- 
ton, 64 Marlborough Street, on Wednesday, 
December 13, from 10.30 a. m. to 4.30 
p.m. The purpose of the sale is threefold: 
to benefit the Robert Gould Shaw House 
printing class, to help pay the salary of the 
teacher of the cardiac cases at the Baldwins- 
ville Hospital, and to contribute to the 
expense of the work of the church. Many 
articles suitable for Christmas gifts will be 
found on the tables. Luncheon will be 
served from 12.30 to 2 o’clock at a nomi- 
nal charge. Tables may be reserved. 


Life in Literature 


Precise Labels for 
lmprecise Mysteries 


The Case for Evangelical Modern- 
ism, by Cecil John Cadoux.191 pp. Willett, 
lark and Co. $2. 


Risking the charge that I am tearing 
yassages from their context and thereby 
nutilating their meaning, I shall let a few 
yaragraphs from Dr. Cadoux’s book speak 
or the general spirit and tenor of his thesis 
which, it seems to me, is developed more 
rilliantly than convincingly. The author, 
ye of England’s most distinguished ec- 
‘lesiastical scholars, says in the first of his 
our chapters—‘“‘What we call liberal or 
vangelical modernism is a species within 
he genus Christian; and I suggest that 
he very use of such a specific label within 
ts Christian context presupposes belief in 
he existence, sovereignty and goodness of 
x0d, in the lordship and saviorhood of 
fesus Christ, and the reality and power of 
he Christian gospel of salvation. . . By 
iberal modernism then I mean that atti- 
ude to Christian doctrine which, taking 
lue account of the occasional conflict 
yetween truth and tradition, rejects the 
ustomary identification of tradition and 
rthodoxy and sees the real test of ortho- 
loxy (i. e., right belief) in truth. For the 
iberal modernist, essential Christianity is 
he truth relevant to Christian salvation: 
t may or may not be that which men have 
raditionally regarded as essential Chris- 
ianity.”” 

The book is an elaboration and argu- 
nentation of this thesis. In chapter II, 
‘Three Blind Alleys,’ the author sets 
bout to rebuke and refute (?) the “Non- 
Yhristocentrie Humanist,” the Funda- 
nentalist and Barthian, and finally the 
fraditionalist, and in the following chap- 
ers, ““Traditional Christology’’ and ““The 
Nay to the Real Jesus,’ Dr. Cadoux 
levelops the Christology of the liberal or 
‘evangelical modernist,’ who, so it seems 
o the reviewer, for all of the author’s pro- 
ound learning, presented with liberal quo- 
ations from the annals of church-contro- 
ersy from the days of early Christianity 
lown to our own times, emerges as a being 
f more shadow than substance. Just how 
ar Dr. Cadoux in these pages meets the 
hought of “religious liberals’ in the 
natter of “‘truth’’ and the position of 
esus in theology and life, I hesitate to 
ay; however, I do find much of his argu- 
nent labored and where it assumes to be 
cholarly it often appears to me astute 
ather than convincing. 

As just one example of the “Ethiopian 
n the heap of logs,” I quote the following: 
‘My insistence on the real humanity of 
esus will doubtless bring down on my de- 
oted head the charge of ‘Unitarianism’. 

. . The simplest meaning of the word 
mnitarian’ is ‘one who denies the doc- 


trine of the Trinity.’ That doctrine I 
have not denied, and do not deny... . 
We are speaking here of mysteries beyond 
human ken: and I wish only to make it 
plain that immanental Christology (if I 
may call mine so) is not Adoptionism, and 
that it does not ignore or omit that vital 
Christian belief for which more tradi- 
tionalist language is often asserted to be 
the only sufficient safeguard.” 

Worth reading? I think so, particu- 
larly if you enjoy trips on the magic carpet 
of theological controversy; if terms like 
“homoousia” and “homoiousia’” awaken 
strange nostalgias in you, and if you prefer 
a bout with ecclesiastical “isms” to that 
with current economic and political ‘‘isms.”’ 
Even if you put down the book with con- 
siderable confusion remaining as to the 
precise meaning of ‘evangelical modern- 
ism,” you will admit, I think, that it has 
made stimulating and informative reading. 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 


Essex Conference 


The annual meeting and 194th session of 
the Essex Unitarian Conference comprised 
of twelve active Unitarian churches north 
of Boston was enthusiastically attended by 
about 150 delegates Sunday afternoon and 
evening, November 12, in the meeting- 
house of the First Church in Salem, Mass. 
Sixty members of the Essex Federation 
Y. P. R. U. met in general session simul- 
taneously with the conference meeting. 

Dr. William F. Strangman of Salem, 
retiring president, presided at the business 
meeting and Rev. Prescott Wintersteen 
led the devotional services. 

The main address of the afternoon ses- 
sion was delivered by Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
on “The Continuing Revolution in the 
Philippines.”” Dr. Cornish also spoke 
briefly asking for support of both the Ser- 
vice Pension Society and the new plan for 
ministerial insurance. Rev. Thaddeus B. 
Clark of Grafton, Mass., spoke on behalf 
of the Massachusetts Unitarian Social Ac- 
tion Committee. He urged the estab- 
lishment of social action committees in all 
our local churches of the state as units of 
the state committee which has recently 
been formed. Dr. William S. Nichols of 
Hathorne, Mass., reported on the progress 
of the work of the Southern New England 
Council. 

The conference recommended the es- 
tablishment of an annual Unitarian lec- 
tureship to be given in the conference area, 
the establishment of a new plan of financial 
assessment to meet the cost of running 
the conference, and the expenditure of a 
sum of money to be placed at the disposal 
of the Committee for the Relief of Chris- 
tian Refugees. The conference this year 
had already contributed a large sum to the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, and to 
the Unitarian Committee for Service of 
Czechoslovakia. 

New officers elected at the afternoon ses- 


sion were: George L. Hosford of Newbury- 
port, president; Carl Banks of Lynn, first 
vice-president; Kenneth H. Barnard of 
North Andover, second vice-president; 
Rey. Harry B. Scholefield of Gloucester, 
secretary-treasurer; and directors: Mrs. 
Eben T. Brackett of Lynn, George F. Low 
of Peabody, Thomas H. Peel of Lawrence, 
and Mrs. William L. Burns of Danvers. 

Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., was the evening speaker. 
She gave a graphic description of her re- 
cent work in Czechoslovakia on behalf of 
refugees as a representative of the social 
relations department of the A. U. A. 

Speakers at the Y. P. R. U. federation 
meeting included Carl B. Wetherell, Miss 
Barbara Murray representing Unitarian 
headquarters, and Miss Marjorie Upton of 
Salem representing the I. R. F. The meet- 
ings were in charge of Burton Russell of 
Newburyport, Essex Federation presi- 
dent. Howard Smith, student worker at 
the First Church in Salem, was elected 
federation representative to the national 
Yai PPRIU: 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
(Continued from page 724) 
where most scathingly condemns, and 
constantly warns his disciples against— 
hypocrisy, pride, hatred, greed, ambition 
for power, disregard for human personality, 
disbelief in the power of nonviolent love, 
and in the way of the cross. The essence 
of the gospel of his kingdom is the exact 
opposite in every case—unwavering truth- 
fulness, humility, unfailing love, unlimited 
forgiveness, unselfish service to all, rever- 
ence for human personality, faith in the 
way of the cross. I fail to see how any 
Christian can possibly reconcile these two 
opposite demands and programs of the 
way of war and the way of the gospel of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 
Arthur D. Weage. 
Seatile, Wash. 


Is Your 
Church Serving 


The needs of your com- 
munity? The new department 
of promotion has been estab- 
lished to assist the churches 
of our fellowship in securing 
the attention of the public to 
the message of liberal religion. 

If you need new ideas for a 
program or suggestions for 
publicizing your present ac- 
tivities, write to: 


Unitarian Promotion 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Irresponsibilities 


How Unenterprising the Newspapers 
Are 


It is surprising how anemically the news- 
papers are reporting the European war. 
One would suppose that the armies on the 
Maginot and Siegfried lines were simply 
lolling around and marking time. For 
really exciting war news one has to turn to 
the ‘press releases’? which differ from 
falling snow only in the fact that their fall 
does not cease even in summer time. Here, 
for instance, is one from ‘‘The Golden Rule 
Foundation” which tells us that “The war 
in Europe is daily taking the lives of thou- 
sands of Europe’s best young men leaving 
a corresponding number of widows, or- 
phans and other dependents to be cared 
for.” 


Hence the Expression, ‘‘The Good 


Old Days”’ 


The Historical Records Survey of the 
W. P. A. records—probably with a wicked 
leer—that: “There was a half-gallon of 
rum provided for workers at the building 
of the Universalist Society meetinghouse 
in Brewster back in 1828, according to the 
record of building expenses in the posses- 
sion of the Universalist Historical Society, 
in the Tufts College Library. The item 
lists one half-gallon of rum, at fifty cents, 
for stone carters.” 


Note on the Efficacy of Prayer 


Again that iconoclastic Historical Rec- 
ords Survey comes to disturb our peace 
and confound our faith: 

“Opponents of the establishment of 
Universalism in Chatham back in 1824 cer- 
tainly went to extremes in their efforts to 
prevent erection of the new meetinghouse, 
according to records of the First Univer- 
salist Society. It is stated that the night 
before the erection of the house, objectors 
climbed up on the frame of the building 
and prayed that it might never go up.” 


Aftermath to a Recent Editorial 


The following clipping from The Min- 
neapolis Unitarian has just been handed 
to us: 

Reverend? 

Call me Brother, if you will; 

Call me Parson—better still. 

Or if, perchance, the Catholic frill 

Doth your heart with longing fill— 

Though plain Mister fills the bill, 

If that title lacketh thrill— 

Then even Father brings no chill 

Of hurt or rancor or ill will. 


To no D. D. do I pretend, 

Though Doctor doth some honor lend. 
Preacher, Pastor, Rector, Friend 
Titles, almost without end, 

Never grate and ne’er offend; 

A loving ear to all I bend. 

But how the man my heart doth rend 
Who blithely calls me ‘‘Reverend”’! 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
Uberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER RB. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Seeretarg. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


MORE THINGS LEAGUE 
CHAPTERS DO (continued): 


Conduct forums and lecture courses. 

Sponsor Boy Scout troops. 

Initiate or assist in civic betterment projects. 

Conduct services in absence of minister. 

Make repairs on church property. 

Take charge of ushering. 

Observe Laymen’s Sunday, to help men to “ think 
clearly, feel deeply, and express themselves adequately 
on the things of religion.” 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


Each subscription counts. If 


day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church School 9.30 a.m. Y. P. group 6.30 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday, December 12, Rev. 
Ernest F. Tittle, D. D., First M. E. Church, Evans- 
ton, Ill; Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, December 
18, 14 and 15, Rev. J. H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Ve Visit our showrooms when in New York 
COX SONS & VINING, iwc. 


13%,EAST 23ap, STREET. NEW YORK 


Unitarian Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


Poinctana Apartments 
260-15tb Ave., W. EB. 
worthy of patronage 
Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 
New Equipment 


$350 to $450 season rates 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


